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HUSBANDMAN any TRADESMAN'S 


GARDENING CALENDAR, 


WITH 
DIRECTIONS TO MANAGE 
. am 
KITCHEN, FRUIT, AND FLOWER 
GARDEN, ( 
THROUGH THE YEAR, 
ADDAPTED FOR THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 


ro WHICH 13 ADDED, 


INSTRUCTIONS ron rx ORDERING 


R 


According to the lateſt, and moſt improved Methods. 
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BY JOHN FALLOWFIELD, ,, 
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Let Gard'ners dig with care, and take true pains, 
_ Obſerve the Seaſons, and they'll reap with Gains; 
The Earth is kind, and does our wants ſupply, 
For to the prudent man, ſhe'll nought deny. 
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PREFACE. 


— 


. Gazpznme hath been 3 from 
the beginning of the world, and no doubt 
will be to the end thereof. And, though 
the exerciſe accruing therefrom, and be- 
) holding its various productions be inno- 
cent and amuſing, yet, in ſome of the Gar- 
dlens o/ the antients, have been committed 
ſuch glaring follies, that they may be 
dleemed a diſgrace to the religion of either 
Jew or Gentile ; which were left upon 
record for examples to poſterity. 
Our firſt parents were placed in 
4 Garden, but by their making too free 
with the forbidden fruit, they were 
driven from that delightful ſituation ; 
which jad tranſgreſſion brought ſorrow, 
toil, and death, on all their numerous 
off Spring. N 1 Dn 
David, (though a man after God's 
own heart ) was captivated with the 
beauty of Bathſheba, the wife of Uriah, 
when bathing in her Garden, 
. | Nebuchad- 


. 
 Nebuchadnezzar's Hanging Gardens, 
at Babylon, were carried to ſuch an 


extreme of grandeur and folly, that they | 
were reckoned one of the ſeven wonders of | 


the world. | 15 
The two Jewiſh elders, (when they 


| ſhould have been executing juſtice and 


equity) fell a ſacriſice to their folltes, in | 


attempting, not only to ſeduce, but take 


_ away the life of Suſannah, the wife of 


Joacim, white innocently bathing in her 
Garden. 

Our bleſſed Redeemer was betrayed 
by one of has apoſtles, in a Garden. 

Let it be objerved then, that by the diſ- 
obedience and ambition of one, jon and 
death was brought into the wortd—and 
that tranſgreſſion was committed in a 
Garden. „ 


So by the obedience and ſufferings of 
one, hell and the grave were conquered 


by the reſurrection of Jeſus Chrift from 


the dead, whoſe ſepulchre was in 


" Garden 


It is clearly evident, that Gardening 


was eſteemed by the antients, but let us 


now conſider what progreſs hath been 


made in it by the moderns. 
Turkey 


. 


„ 


* 


S NI. SNN. 


(v) 


Turky abounds with fine Gardens 
and though they have a great many 
delicious fruits, and beautiful flowers, 
that Europe cannot boaſt of ; yet, there 
are ſome European powers, who 
may be properly ſaid, in 2 meaſure, 
to vie with them. The of Great 


Britain, the biſhop of Rome, and the 
grand duke of Tuſcany, are reported to- 


excel all other European ſtates, in their 
vaſt collection of plants and flowers, im- 
Fes from all the four quarters of the 
obe 

27 he ſpirit of Improvement particularly 
in Gardening, hath made a more Y an 
progreſs in ts fouth of England, t 

zn the north; owing, in ſome meaſure, 
to the reſidenc- of our nobility, and the 
beams veg arr there enjoyed; which 


occafuons vegetation to be full five or fix 


weeks forwarder than in the north; and 
as the gardening books now in u iſe, are 


rincipally compoſed for the ſouth o 
5 land, rc Cn and Kaen 5 - 
3 cannot, thereft efore, be with an 
= 0 ſucceſs hractiſed in the nerd 
It is my deſign to offer ſuch directions as 
are moſt Jab to ou Situation, in a 
"_ 


. 


(vi) 


very conciſe manner, at the ſame time, 
obvious to the meaneſt capacity, and at 
a moderate expence; having only laid 
down rules for the propagation of ſuch 
| kitchen herbs, fruit trees, and flowers, as 
| are uſeful and entertaining to the mad- 
A _ dling rank of mankind, who delight to 
I encourage ſo profitable and amuſing ® 
I a ſcience. How far I may ſucceed, or be 
| . drſappointed in the accompliſhment of © 
| my purpoſe, I ſhall leave to ſuch of m 
By readers, as ſhall reduce to pradtice the 
| following pages, to judge. | - 
And in regard to the management of 
Bees, I have not only given my own | © 
opinion, but deſcribed Mr. Thorley's || 
Fiee-hive and method of practice; for the 
* encouragement and improvement of 


a „% meu in +. 


| which, the Society of Arts, in the Strand, 
{ London,offer eda premwum of twohundred 
| ounds ; but, as our vernad - flowers are 


not jo forward as theirs in the ſouth, we 
cannot expett them to on o well in 
®our northern part of the kingdom. 
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THE | 
GARDENING CALENDAR. 


— 


0 HE FORMATION; AND MANAGEMENT OF 
A GARDEN. 


— 


LI a preference invariably be given 


to the fituation, which admits the greateſt 
ſhare of mid-day ſun ; and obſerve that it 


be ſheltered from the nonk-eat and north- 
weſt winds and as near the dung hill as 


conveniently may be. 


If pratticable, let water be conveyed into 
it: between four and five feet is the moſt 
convenient depth for the baſons, but if that 
cannot be done, pump or well water ſhould 


be expoſed to the open air in ciſterns, or 


troughs, three or four days before made uſe 
of. 

The ſoil muſt be trenched two foot deep, 
or upwards; when of a ſtrong clayey quality, 


| ſand or ſifted aſhes muſt be mixed therewith ; 


when of a light or ſandy nature, a portion of | 
ſtrong ſoil, or clay is the beſt mixture; and 
one induſtrious year's fallow, with proper 
turnings, will bring it to your wiſhes. 

In autumn, when vegetation ceaſes, all 


Gardens ought to be turned over, or 
trenched, 
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8 THE FORMATION AND. 


trenched, as ſeemeth moſt requiſite for 
meliorating the ſoil, as well as deſtroying 


weeds:—there will be ſmall hopes of a crop 
the ſucceeding year, if the ſoil is not 


_ previouſly put into condition, by caretully 


digging and manuring. 


Garden-walls ought to be nine or ten feet | 


high; their breadth at the bottom two feet, 
and at the top, twenty inches. The walks 
around, ſhould be fix feet wide, filled with 
gravel or ſand; and the borders next the 
walls (though it may treſpaſs on the beauty 
of proportion in a ſmall Garden) eight or 


ten feet; as the roots of the fruit-trees can- | 


not ſpread themſelves with freedom, where 
the borders are narrow. Nopeas, beans, or 
deep-rooted plants, out to be placed on the 


fruit-tree borders. 
Let not the ſame crops be on the ie 


ground, two years together, unleſs you dung 
it well; and never ſuffer weeds to ſeed if 
you can help it. 

Stumps of cabbages, pea's Sine, and 


bean ſtalks, muſt be taken up as ſoon as done 


bearing. 
In planting fruit-trees againſt walls, ob- 


ſerve to give them proper aſpefts, as ſome 
require the mid-day fun more than others. 


For all our fruit trees are principally natives 


of a warmer climate; therefore, let us be 
| * not to aſpire after ſuch delicate 
fruits : 


5 


% 


11 
f 85 | 
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MANAGEMENT OF A GARDEN. 9 


fruits as the ſouth of England can juſtly 
Z boaſt of. 


Apple and pear trees, when planted againſt 


walls, or eſpaliers, ought to have as much of 
Ya ſouth-eaſt aſpect as can be given them; 
and if the ſoil is not two feet deep, a flate 
7 ſtone ſhould be laid at the bottom of the 


* ſoil, in order to prevent their roots running 
into the clay. 


Their diſtance ſhould be twenty feet ; but, 


4 if planted in orchards, thirty. 


Plumb and cherry trees, when i ane 


2? againſt walls, will bear "ts on a ſouth-eaſt, 
or ſouth-weſt aſpett ; but, the former the 


better, Their diſtance ſhould be fifteen 
feet. 


Apricots and Peaches require a ſouth 


aſpect, and warm ſituation; their diſtance 


the ſame as plumbs and cherries. 

The morello cherry,may have a north-eaſt 
aſpeR. 

7 he width of beds in kitchen Gardens; 
ought to be four feet; the vacancy, or 
alley between them, one foot. 

Let no weeds be ſuffered to grow on the 
dung hill; for if they ſhould ſcatter their 
ſeed upon the dung , they will be brought 
into the Garden, or other cultivated ground, 
ſhoot up, damage every crop of uſeful plants, 
and occaſion a perpetual labour to extirpate 
them ; neither ſhould dung be ever carried 

into 


10 THE FORMATION, &. 


into . Garden, before it has been turned 
over, and well rotted. | 

The moſt important points of general 
culture in a kitchen Garden, conſiſt in good 
digging, manuring the ſoil, and allowing 
proper diſtances between the plants, accord- 
ing to their ſeveral kinds and growths; for 
the ground ought never to be crouded with 


more plants, than it is able to nouriſh pro- 


perly, nor to let any part remain unoccu- 
pied for want of a due ſucceſſion of crops ; 
neither ſhould we be deſirable of ſowing very 


early, except the ſoil be light and dry; for 
when ſeeds lay long in the ground before 
they appear, they are not only liable to 


periſh, but the ground unites together again 
and * their growth. 


JANUARY, 
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(11) Jan. 


JANUARY, 


THE FIRST MONTH OF THE YEAR. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


No work is required to be done in the 
Kitchen Garden this month, ſave the wheel- 
ing of manure in a froſt, to where wanted. 

Mice, at this ſeaſon, will fall into the 


| houſes, therefore traps muſt be ſet, in order 


that their breed may be diminiſhed; for 
nothing makes greater havock in a Garden 


than mice; and if not deſtroyed now, will 


be more difficult to be done, after peas 


and beans appear above ground, | 


THE FRUIT GARDEN 


Tax work required at this ſeaſon is, 


taking the ſuperfluous branches out of apple 
and pear trees; and rubbing the moſs off the 


ſame, if not previouſly done in the month of 
November or December. | 
THE FLOWER GARDEN: © 


In a hard and dry froſt, without ſnow, 
ſome delicate flowers will require to be 


covered with mats, pea's haulme, or fern, 


| but 


bs | 2 1 
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but taken cf again in mild weather; others 
muſt have a little litter laid about their roots, 
the principal part of the winter ſeaſon. 
Auricula plants in pots, that were not re- 
Planted in Auguſt,will require to be refreſhed 


with new compoſt, and protected from heavy 
rains or ſnow. 


FEBRUARY, 
FHE SECOND MONTH IN THE YEAR. 


— q —b — — 


* 


THE KIT CHEN GARDEN. 


Wars the weather is ſeaſonable, peas, 


beans, garlic, ſhallot, onion-ſeed, brocoli, 
and radiſh ſeed may be ſown. 


Onion-ſeed ought to be ſown as ſoon as the 
ground is dry, on a rich and light foil, and 


carefully covered; for ſhould it be omitted 


this month, or early i in March, the crops will 
not be ſatisfactory. | 
Tranſplant, early, Yorkſhire and Scotch 


cabbage plants; as ſoon as fit for the 
purpoſe. 


Towards the latter end of the month, if 


the weather is favorable, ſpinnage, bects, 


parlly, creſs, muſtard, and lettuce ſeeds, may 


be ſown. 
Cauliflower ſeed, if required,may be ſown 


on A ſlight hot-bed; but, the lter end of 
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(1 3) March. 


March, or begiuning of April, it may be ſown 
ON a ſouth border of rich and dry ſoil, in 
the open ground. . 


FE FRUIT GARDEN. 
TE re-nailing of apricot, peach, plumb, 


and cherry trees, ſhould this month be 


finiſhed; for, if delayed longer, the bloſſom 
buds might be hurt. | 

Slips of currant and ae ber mess may 
be planted any time this month. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


| Tur beginning of this month, anemone. 
and ranunculus roots muſt be put into the 
ground : the ſoil ought to be rich and light. 
'The latter end of this month, polianthus 
and auricula- ſeed may be ſown, in pots, or 


on a border, with an eaſterly aſpect, and 


ſparingly watered when dry. 
MARCH, | 


THE THIRD MONTH OF THE YEAR. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


I. unfavorable weather prevented the 
planting, or ſowing thoſe ſeeds required the 


laſt month, they muſt not be omitted the be 


ginning of this. 
Red, and green ſavoy cabbage ſeed, may 
now be ſown ; alſo, a little early Yorkſhire 
cabbage 


8 % 


March. (14) 


eabbage ſeed, in order to ſucceed thoſe 


lanted out this, or the laſt month. 


If the ſoil is light and dry, early potatoes 


may be planted this month. 

Dreſs the aſparagus beds with a ſhort three 
pronged fork ; obſerve to looſen every part 
toa little depth, but beware of going toodeep, 
for fear of wounding the crowns of the 
roots. 


Artichoke beds muſt "ads dreſſed alſo; 


leaving only two or three of the cleaneſt and 


beſt ſituated plants, upon each root, to bear; 
ſlip the reſt clean off, and if required, the 
beſt of them may be planted again. 


Parſnips, carrots, and all fallading herbs, 


may be ſown this month. 


The tops or crowns of horſe-raddifh, may 


| be planted or increaſed, by ſeparation. 

A ſecond crop of peas may be ſown, and 
afterwards a third; allowing a fortnight or 
three weeks between each ſowing. 

London leek may be ſown, when onion 
ſeed is put into the ground, or any time this 
month. 

Chives may be planted, by ſeparating their 
roots; obſerving to preſerve, eight or ten of 
the ſmall bulbs together. 

If you have any peas above wund, ſome 
earth ſhould be drawn to their ſtems to 
protett them from froſt, 


Cucumber 


| 
| 
| 
| 


(15) March. 


Cucumber ſeed, may now be ſown on a hot- 
bed; but, I cannot ſee the neceſſity of deſiring 
cooling vegetables before nature chooſes to 
give us them; neither ſallads, nor cucumbers 
ought to be made uſe of till the weather is 
hot; but, as the luxurious part of mankind 
make free with the bottle and glaſs, which 
inflames their blood, cooling vegetables are 
requiſite for them. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Fxv1rT trees, may be planted ſafely *till 
about the laſt week of this month, but 
October is the beſt ſeaſon. „ 

Grafting, may be performed the latter end 
of this month, if the ſeaſon is mild. The grafts 
muſt be cut off three weeks before the time of 
grafting, the cut ends laid into the earth half 
their length, and the top ends covered with 
ſtraw to prevent their drying. Apple kernels 
inſtead of crabs, are recommended to be ſown 
in order to graft on; not only producing lar- 
ger trees, but readier in bearing fruit. Should 
the weather not be ſeaſonable, it may be 
deferred till the firſt or ſecond week in 
April. A little horſe dung muſt be mixed 
Vith the clay, for wrapping round the joint 
when grafted, and it will ſtand the ſun and 
wet better. | 3 

It is needleſs to give a deſcription of 
the different methods of grafting, as 


B2 every 


March - (16) 
every gardiner is able to do the work to 
perfection. 

Cherries, of different ſorts, are propagated 
by inoculating, or grafting the ſeveral kinds 
into ſtocks of the wild black cherry. 

All ſorts of plumps are grafted, or budded 
upon plumb ſtocks, by ſowing the ſtones of 
any of the common ſorts of the ſame fruit; 
but, our ſouth country gardiners recommend 
the maſels and common white pear ___ 
the beſt for grafting on. 

When apricot and peach trees are in 
bloom, if the nights are froſty, they ſhould be 
covered with mats; but it frequently happens, 
that more care is required, than is frequently 
given them, therefore, in a ſevere ſpring little 
fruit my be expected. 

Raſp, and ſtraw-berry beds, muſt now be 
dus about, and kept clear from ſuckers and 
5 weeds when ever they appear; they ſhould be 
manured once in two years, and they ought 
never to ſtand above four years without a re- 


moval, for ſhould that be omitted, their fruit 


| will be ſmall. 


7 HE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Suck flower roots as are not in good con- 
dition, ſhould be removed and 1 185 by 
* 


Let all weeds be carefully diſtroyed, a little 


freſh mouldlaid on the ſurface where wr 
an 


(17) March 


and the reſt dug carefully about with a ſmall 
ſpade. 

The auricula plants in pots, muſt be mode- 
rately refreſhed with water, when wanted ; 
but be careful not to let it fall on the flower 
ſtubs or leaves, as it would waſh off all the 
mealy duſt, in which a part of their beauty 
conſiſts. 

Auricula ſeed ſown in Auguſt, or the laſt 
month, muſt be frequently, but moderately 
watered when d 

Any hardy ſhrub or plant, omitted Bense 
ing in atumn, muſt now be done. 

The carnation layers, if not removed in 
September, may now be planted where re— 

uired; but, be careful that they are taken 
up with their balls of earth, and watered after 
ſet; yet, ſhould they not have taken good 
root, they may remain till the middle of 
May, if required. 
Let all the walks be rolled and kept 
clean. 

When watering is required, let it be done 
two hours after ſun-riſe; and ſo continued 
tilt the laſt week in May. 

AN USEFUL LIQUID MANURE. 

Taxz freſh pigeon's, or hen's dung, a 
buſhel, (Wincheſter) in an old bag, ſteep it in 
a hogſhead of water, move the bag in the 
water every day for a week, when it will be 
fit for uſe, The flowers or plants muſt be 


B 3 watered 


April. | ( 18) 


watered therewith; but, take care, that you 
only apply it to the roots. The dung will 
. Impregnate a ſecond hogſhead of water. 

It will be needleſs, to give a deſcription 


of the forming and conducting: a hot-bed; as 


all thoſe who take a delight to rear exotic 


plants, are W qualified for the 


purpoſe. 


— — - 


IPRII- 


THE n MONTH OF THE YEAR. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


HATEVER Was negletted planting or 


loving the laſt month, muſt not be RC 
the beginning of this. 

Cauliflower ſeed, may now be ſown on 
a rich border, with a ſouth aſpe&. 

Cabbage: plants, muſt not be omitted hoein 
in dry weather, as abs as ready ; alſo, peas 
and beans. 

Set ſticks to peas | as ſoon as they are 
hoed. 

Potatoes, may be planted any time this 
month, on a well manured and light ſoil. 

' Snails and ſlugs, will make great havock, if. 
they are not ſearched for and killed. 
"Thyme-ſeed, ſweet marjoram, ſummer and 

Vinter ſavory, hy ſſop, and many other culinary 
ſeeds, may be ſown, if ſeaſonable, the laſt 
week of this month, or tirſt week of Py. 

| This. 


. 
ö 


019) April. 
This is the beſt ſeaſon for raiſing beds of 


artichokes and aſparagus, upon a deep, rich, 


and light ſoil. 


Italian celery, muſt now be ſown: when the 


plants have been about five weeks above 


ground, they muſt be pricked out into a deep 
and rich ſoil of light earth, where they muſt 


ſtand till planted a ſecond time for 
blanching. | 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Ir the ſeverity of the weather prevented 
grafting to be performed the laſt month, it 


muſt not be neglected as ſoon this month as 


conveniently can be done: and ſhould the 


clay happen to fall off any new grafted tree, it 
muſt be renewed; and all ſhoots which riſe 
from the ſtock below the graft, muſt be con- 
ſtantly rubbed off as they are produced; for, 


if permitted to remain, the graft would be 


robbed of its nouriſhment, and prevent its 


ſhooting. 
THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Ti is the beſt ſeaſon for planting box 
edgings, or any evergreen ſhrub. 

The laſt year's ſeedling polyanthuſes,ifn not 
removed in September, muſt now be removed 
to where wanted in ſhowery weather ; the 


require a ſtrong ſoil and an eaſtern aſpe&t, or 
| ſhady ſituation, where they may enjoy the 


morning ſun all ten o' clock. 


Obſerve 
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(20) May. 


Obſerve to ſupply all plants in pots with 
water in dry weather; and when any plant 


or flower, wants removing, let them be taken 


up with their balls of earth, and watered after 
ſet. 4 | | 
The beds and pots of flowers, ſhould be 
kept perfectly clean, and free from weeds. 
If weeds or graſs increaſe on gravel walks, 
they muſt be turned over in droughty wea- 


ther. 


Put down ſmall ſticks by the roots of 
hyacinths, for faſtening and ſupporting their 
ſtems. 85 


MAV, 
THE FIFTH MONTH OF THE YEAR. 


—— 
* 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


| Pa ICKLY cucumber-ſeed, may now be 
raiſed on a moderate hot- bed; and as ſoon as 
the froſty nights are over, the plants may be 
familiarized to the open air; then pricked 
out againſt a ſouth wall: the runners muſt be 
nailed to the wall, and they vill produce 


their fruit as fatisfactorily, as under a forcing 
frame. 5 


Kidney-beans may be ſown the ſecond or 
third week of this month, on a light and 
rich ſoil. SAN LW Tool 

| | Cault- 


„„ May. : 


Cauliflower plants, remainingin their win- 
ter beds, or raiſed on hot-beds,muſt be planted 
out as ſoon as ready, and watered after ſet. 

If thyme, marjoram, or any other pot herbs 

were omitted ſowing laſt month, they muft 
now be put into the ground. | 
Early Dutch turnip-ſeed, muſt be ſown this 
month in ſhowery weather; if attempted to 
be put into the ground much ſooner, it will 
be liable to turn to ſeed. : 
_ Hoeing, weeding, and watering, are prinei- 
_ pally required this month and the next;hoeing 
in dry weather, but weeding after rain. 
Hoeing, being ſo beautiful to the crops of peas, 
beans, cabbages, potatoes, cauliflowers, 
turnips, brocoli, &c. that it is requiſite to be 
repeated, particularly in heavy land, as the 
earth begins to coaleſce again to its own form, 
the particles unite together, and the artificial 
pores, in a great meaſure, cloſe up: therefore, 
hoeing looſens the ſoil, deftroys the weeds, 
opens the pores again, and keeps the plants 
moiſt and growing without ſtop or delay. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


OBsERVE, if too much fruit are ſet on 
apricot and peach trees, which may be the 
caſe” in favorable ſeaſons, they muſt be 
thinned. | VV | 

The yellow, and red magnum bonum 
plumb-trees, wilk require the ſame care. 

. b When 
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When ſmall inſetts begin to annoy either 
wall trees, or berry trees, ſome means ought to 
be uſed to deſtroy them; but, as they infold 
themſelves by curling up the leaf, no method 
hath been found out better than nipping thoſe 
ſhrivelled leaves off, and watering the trees 
with the ſmall hand-engine, which is made of 
tin, —it would not coſt above half-a-guinea; 
but then, this practice muſt be daily continued 


for a week or a fortnight. particularly in 
dry weather. | 


A METHOD, 


CALCULATED TO DESTROY 
IN SECTS, 


ON T RE E s. 
Taxz lime, a buſhel,(Wincheſter) ſulphar, 


one pound, tobacco duſt, one pound and an 
half; ſteep in twenty gallons of water a fort- 


night, ſtirring it daily, then draw clear off for 


uſe. Anequal quanty of water may be mixed 
with it when uſed: water the trees infected, 
with a pan or engine. 

Lees of ſoap,and chamber lees, ſet by till they 
become rancid, will anſwer the ſame purpoſe 


by often watering the trees therewith, before 
the inſets begin to breed, which generally 


happens in the month of May. 
Blights, proceed from ſo many different 
cauſes, that nothing certain as yet been found 
| out 
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(23) May. 


out to prevent their diſmal effects on fruit- 
trees; but, the principal misfortunes in the 
north of England, are occaſioned by ſevere 
froſty nights; which, we often experience in 
the month of May, when the trees are in 
bloom; therefore, delicate fruit-trees, ſhould 


be covered with mats or cloſe net work in 


thoſe ſevere nights; for how can we expett an 
exotic fruit-tree, plant, or flower, that 1s 


a native of a warmer climate, to proſper with- 
out great Care. | 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
SLies of double wall flowers, lavendar, rue, 


ſage, ſouthern-wood, hyſſop, and roſemary, 


may be planted the latter end of this month, 
or any time the next; but roſemary, will ſuc- 
ceed better by pegging a branch in the earth 
from the mother-root ; which, when removed 
in September, muſt be taken off with its ball 


of earth, and planted on a very light ſoil 


againſt a wall, with an ſouthern aſpect. 
All exotic plants or ſhrubs, in tubs or pots, 
ought to be taken out once in three or four 
years, with their balls of earth about them; 
the matted parts of the roots, on the outſide, 
muſt be ſhorn off with a ſharp knife; then 
replaced again with freſh ſoil in their tubs 
or pots, or removed into larger ones if 
required, about the middle of this * 
1 The 


\ 


May. 
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(24) 


3 The ſeeds of exotic plants, muſt be ſown 


firſt or ſecond week of this month, in pots, 
_ expoſed to the open air under a wall, with a 


ſouthern aſpect. 

All hardy annual, biennial, and perennial 
flower-ſeeds, muſt be ſown before the mid 
dle of this month. FL: 

As ſoon as polyanthuſes begin to go out of 
blow, all their flowers muſt be cut off, 
ſave thoſe intended for ſeed; and all other 
flowers muſt be nipped off when their blow 
is over, except ſuch as are wanted for ſeed. 

As ſoon as auriculas are paſt flowering,they 
muſt be removed out of the ſhade, and placed 
in ſome part of the Garden, where they can 
enjoy the morning ſun ull about ten o clock; 
after this, no moſs or weeds muſt be ſuffered 
to grow on their mould, and thus are to be leſt 
for the ſummer, or till exceſſive wet weather 
require their removal 

When the feed pods of auriculas are ripe, 
they muſt be taken off, and laid on a ſhelf or 
room-floor to dry ; but, if the ſeed is not 


wanted, the pods muſt be nipped oft when 


done flowering. 

If graſs-walks are a to be made; the 
firſt or ſecond week of this month 1s the moſt 
proper ſeaſon, either for laying with turf, or 
ſowing with hay-ſeeds collected from pooriſh 
land: they require to be mown every three 
weeks. 

Snails 


11 8, — grand ,. 
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(25) June. 


Snails and ſlugs muſt be ſearched for and 


deſtroyed, every morning and 8 in 


ſhowery Weber. 


JUNE, 


THE SIXTH MONTH OF THE YEAR, + 


* 


. KITCHEN GARDEN. 


| P RICK Out from the ſeed-beds, as ſoon as 
ready, (if ſhowery weather the better) cauli- 


flower plants, brocoli, ſavoy, and Yorkſhire 
cabbage plants, beets and lettuce ; but if dry 
weather; forget not to water as ſoon as 


planted, and till they take root. 

Turnips, for winter uſe, may be ſown any 
time from the tenth to the latter end of the 
month, in ſhowery weather, on a light 


:and rich ſoil; ſow them thin, and pull 
out till they be fix or eight inches off one 
another; ſome ſow them in drills, which are 
thinned with leſs trouble, 


TO PREVENT FLIES DAMAGING THE 
SEEDING LEAVES OF TURNIPS. 


Put one ounce of ſulphur, with one pound 
of turnip- ſeed; mix them together in a cloſe 


glazed earthen pot, for three days, ſtirring it 
well the whole time. 


ER. © 


June. . (26) 


All weeds muſt now be carefully deſtroyed, 
either by the hand, hoe, or ſpade; for if they 
ne are permitted to ripen their ſeeds, the wind 
3 will carry them all round the Garden; 


| therefore, their creaſe muſt be prevented 


this month, as well as the next. 
After weeding, give a moderate watering ; 
and obſerve, that it be now done in the 
| evening, or as ſoon as the ſun is gone off the 
| plants. | | 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


month, be broke off the trees grafted in the 
| ſpring, and their bandages looſened. 
| All fruit trees againſt walls, or eſpaliers, 
muſt now be put into condition, by nailing 
and cutting out thoſe ſuperfluous 13 
that require it; but nothing muſt be cut off 
the tops of thoſe that are nailed or faſtened 
don till: Michaelmas, when they muſt be 
renailed, and cut to their proper length. 
5 Thin the wall fruit where it is produced, 
1 and yet remains too cloſe upon the trees. 
It is requiſite to obſerve at this ſeaſon, 


any kind of wall trees, or eſpaliers, ſuppoſe 
there be only a young ſhoot produced in or 

near that place, let it be ſhortened the latter 
end of the month, ſo that it have only three 
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that where there is too great a vacancy in 


we? 
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two or three ſhoots the ſame ſeaſon, ſufficient 
to fill up the vacancy. 
Budding, or inoculating on ſtone fruit 
may be performed the latter end of this 
month, or the beginning of next. 
Fruit trees planted late in the ſpring, will 
require to be watered in dry weather. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


All bulbous roots, that have been three 
or four years in the ground without a re— 


moval, and have done flowering, may now. 
be taken up, their off-ſets immediately 


planted again, and the larger bulbs cleaned, 


and laid by upon-a dry floor to harden, till 


put into the ground again in September or 
October. 5 
Hyacinths and tulips, muſt be annually 
taken up: the hyacinths muſt be laid in a 
ridge of mould on their ſides, and covered 
about two inches thick with earth for three 
weeks; then taken up again, laid by and 


dried, till planted in the laſt week of 
October. 


Tulips, when taken up, muſt be laid on 
a floor to dry till the laſt week in October, 
when they muſt be planted again; for ſhould 
they be put into the ground ſooner, the 
ſeverity of the ſpring would haſte their blow; 
and if much later, the grandeur of their blow 
would be diminiſhed: | 

1 C 2 If 


| June. „„ 


If tulips are intended to be raiſed from 
ſeed, let a few of the beſt roots ſtand for that 
purpoſe: as ſoon as no more nouriſhment 


is afforded the head from the ſtalk, it muſt 


be cut off, and laid a few days to better 
ripen before the ſeeds are taken out, in 
a warm, but airy place; the ſeeds when taken 
out, muſt then be ſpread thin to dry till the 
middle of September,when they muſt be ſown 
in a box, or border of light earth,and treated 
with great care, by proper removals, every 


year for five or ſix years before they will all 


flower. 


When different colors are wanted by art, 


ſteep the ſeed in ink, for a black; in verde 


greaſe, for a green: in azure, for a violet, 


VE. | OE 


N. B. The great care and length of time, 
in n raiſing ſome particular fine flowers, occa- 
ſions their price to be fixed at af extravagant 


ſum. 


Clip box edgings the firſt or ſecond week - 


of this month, in ſhowery weather : let them 


be no higher than three inches, nor broader 
than two. 


Slips of auriculas may be taken from the | 


old roots, if their ſeeds are not wanted to be 
ſaved, and watered after ſet. - 


Lay down carnations from the latter end of 
this month, to the later end of next; and as 


on as s they ſhew their bud for flowering, 
ſticks 


% - 


(29) June. 
ſticks muſt be ſet in order to faften their 
ſtalks to. 

Double pinks, will grow from lips; but, 
more certain by laying as carnations. 
Cuttings of geraniums and YER may 


no be planted. 


Green-houſe plants ought to be ſet into the 


open air for the ſummer ſeaſon ; but if the 


ſummer proves cold, air muſt be admitted 
them occaſionally, without ſetting out. 
Ranunculus and anemone roots,as ſoon as 
their leaves begin to decay, muſt be taken 
out of the ground, and laid in a dry room 
till the ſeaſon for planting again, which muſt 
not be till the firſt week in February; if 
deferred much longer, they will not flower 
that ſeaſon ; and if put into the ground 
ſooner, the ſeverity of the ſpring would hurt 


their blow: 


Several 3 fibrous rooted plants 
may be propagated by cuttings of the flower 
ſtalks—let ſome of the ſtouteſt ſtems be cut 
off cloſe to the plants; cut them into ſuch 
lengths as to allow three or four joints to 
each; plant them about four or ſix inches 
aſunder, i in a ſhady border, putting two joints 


of the cuttings into the ground, and water 


them as ſoon as planted—if the cuttings were 


covered cloſe with hand glaſſes, it would 


greatly promote their growth, 
54.8 | Still 


July. (30) 
Still continue to deſtroy mails or ſlugs, 
in the morning or after a warm ſhower. 


— — 


JULY, 


THE. SEVENTH MONTH OF THE YEAR. 


— — 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


r the ſavoy cabbage and other plants, 
were not ready for tranſplanting the laſt 
month, they muſt be pricked out this. 

Turnip=rooted- raddiſh may now be 
ſown; after they are come up, they muſt 
be weeded to about four or five inches 
diſtance. 

When either phyſical or pot herbs are in 
full flower, they muſt be cut and dried in 
a ſhade for uſe. 

Welſh onion ſeed may be ſown about the 
latter end of the month. 

Yellow dutch turnip ſeed 1 be ſown 
for the ſervice of winter. 


Omit not weeding, watering, and hoeing, 


when required. 


Clear the ground where ſpring plants 


ſtood and are taken up; dig it carefully 
over that it may be planted again with ſuch 


others, as may be fit for autumnal or winter's 


uſe. 
The laſt week of this Wbtk Deptford 


onion ſeed may be ſown to ſtand the winter, 


(31) July. 


on a rich ſoll and ſheltered ſituation ; the 


plants will riſe and get ſtrength before 


Martinmas, probably ſufficient to withſtand 
the ſeverity of winter. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN 


Where any fruit trees are not of the ſorts 
ou deſire, they ſhould now have buds of 


ſuch kinds as 5 moſt agreeable put into 


their tender ſhoots; by this method the trees 
will bear in three vears, 

Deſtroy ſnails and ſlugs after rain; and 
place glaſs phials filled with honeyed or 
ſugared water for the deſtruction of waſps ; 


but the moſt effettual method of catching 
waſps 1s by touching them with twigs be 


ſmeared with bird-lime; or by ſpreading 
bird-lime on a piece of board on which 
alittle ſugar is ſcattered. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Tax bulbous roots, that were not fit for 
taking up the laſt month, muſt be done this, 
and treated as then required. h 

Forget not to make layers of carnations, 


if they were not fit for the purpoſe the former 


month. 
Tranſplant t to where agreeable, ſuch bien- 


nial or perennial fibrous rooted flowers, as 
ſoon as fit for the purpoſe, that were ſown in 


the ſpring, but let it be done in the evening 


N ſun-ſet, or in ſhowery weather. 
AUGUST 


Auguſt. 5 


AUGUST, 


THE EIGHTH MONTH OF THE EAR. 


TAE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Tix firſt week in this month, ſow the 


\ 


ſeeds of early Yorkſhire and Scotch cabbage _ 


for a ſpring crop ; alſo, prickly ſpinnage. 
Onion ſeed may yet be fown; and ſhould 
it ſtand the ſeverity of winter, it will be 
forwarder than that ſown in the ſpring. 
Cauliflower ſeed may alſo be ſown, to raiſe 


plants for an early crop next ſummer ; but 


when fit for tranſplanting they muſt be placed 


under a frame, to be occalionally covered . 


with glaſſes or mats in ſevere weather. 

The plantations of aſparagus muſt be well 
cleared, and kept perfectly free from weeds; 
and all ſmall ſuckers which come out on the 
ſides of artichokes: planted in the ſpring, 
muſt now be cut oft, and well cleared from 
weeds. - J 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Continue to defend the choice wall fruits 
from birds, inſects, and waſps; which would 
nov totally deſtroy them if great care be not. 
n Should 


* 


unplucked after their beauty is gone. 


(33) Auguſt 


Sould any branches of wall fru trees 
have been diſplaced by high winds, they 1 
muſt be carefully faſtened to the wall mw >; 
their due poſition. | 2 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


1 to examine thoſe flowers ae 
are intended for ſeed; as ſoon as their pods 
are ripe, they muſt be cut off, and laid on a 
ſhelf or room floor to dry. 


Let no more-flowers blow than ths. root 


can well ſupply; and let none remain 
The firſt week in this month, auriculas | 
and polianthuſes muſt be ſlipped. and re- 
moved, the auricula pots renewed with freſh 
compoſt, and watered after ſet. 
The ſeedling auriculas muſt now be re- 


moved into a border or box of their own 


compoſt, where they may enjoy the morning. 


ſun till ten o'clock: they muſt be planted + 


about four inches afunder;' and watered 
moderately every three or four days during 
the ſummer ſeaſon. The next year many 
of them will begin to flower; all the plants 
then muſt be examined, and ſuch as produce 
the largeſt flowers and have good colors, 


 Thould be planted in pots for ſtage flowers; 
but all the plain flowers, that is, thoſe which 


have büt one color, ſhould be planted in 
borders among other low flowering plants: 
2 < and 


þ Auguſt. (34) 


5 and thoſe which are planted i in path; ſhould 
1 in the following year's bloom be again ex- 
= Þ amined, and placed- in pots or FA 
; accordingly as they deſire. 

Auricula feed may now be ſown, in pots, 
| boxes, or on a rich border with an eaſterly 
| 


[- aſpett; but I think the ſpring ſeaſon more 
TY preferable. 


COMPOST FOR + AURICULAS. 


TAKE two. barrows of rotted cow dung, 
and one barrow of clear river ſand, mix well: 


(=: by turning often over till thoroughly in- | 
tn oh eorporated. 


Auoller rich light. Compoſt 


6 three 8 of ks paſture- 
earth, two barrows of rotted cow. dung, and 
one barrow of ſand; mix and turn over 
occaſionally for ſix months, when it will be 


fit for uſe; more ſand: _y be mixed. with 
it if requiſite. 


AN VSEFUL COMPOST. FOR ORCHARDS 
OR MEADOWS. 


PROCURE as oth 15 new drawn from 
the kiln, as is ſufficient for the quantity of 
7 cart loads you intend to make up; prepare 
I * three 


(35) . | 
three carts of good ſoil, for one of lime, 
ready for the purpoſe; place layer upon 
layer till the whole is thrown up; in this 
ſtate it muſt remain till the heat of the lime 
has effeQtually mellowed the ſoil, then care- 
fully incorporate by turning over, in which 
ſtate it ought to remain till the heat of the 
lime is gone; afterwards mix as much dung 
with the ſame as conveniently can be 
_ ſpared | 
AI uenty carts of lime, ſixty carts. of good 
ſoil, and forty carts of horſe or cow's dung, [| 
will make an excellent compoſt. | 


SEPTEMBER, 


FHR NINTH MONTH OF THE YEAR, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


as the latter end of this month, 
prick out cabbage plants at proper diſtances, 
on a piece of mellow ground, where they 
may remain for thewinter. | 

Cauliflower-brocoli, brocoli and ſavoy 
cabbage plants, muſt be hoed, and the earth 
broke between the plants, to the depth of 
four or five inches, as ſoon as fit for the 
purpoſe. The cauliflower-brocoli, ſeldom 
ſtands the ſeverity of our winters. 
| Let 


eee e 
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Sept. 1 (36) 


Let the vinter onions, leeks, ſpinnage, 
beets, and yellow turnips be weeded, be- 
fore the weeds get the ſtart of the plants. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Tus ſame care muſt be ken of the wall 


. as required the laſt month. 


This is the beſt ſeaſon for planting of 


ſtrawberries; they ought to be ſet in rows 
eighteen inches apart each way; take the 
advantage of moiſt weather, and let the 
ground be in good condition. 


The latter end of this month, all wail 
trees may be properly nailed and pruned. 


; HE FLUE GARDEN. 


Lr it be particularly o obſerved, that 
about the middle of this month, is the great 
ſeaſon of tranſplanting for the flower gar- 
den, in the biennial and perennial kinds; 


for ſhould any flower roots now be omitted 
removing, there will be but a moderate 
proſpect of a fine blow the next year. 


Auricula plants in pots, efpecially thoſe 
replaced laſt month, muſt be frequently, but 


ſparingly watered. when dry; but if the 
weather ſhould be-very wet, they muſt be 


removed into ſhelter, as wet weather 1s 


deſtructive to them. . 
1 5 ' Layers 


. ˙ A NG LAG bernie DAL v.17 x 


(37) Od. 
Layers of carnations and pinks may now 
be tranſplanted ; but if they have not got 


good root, muſt be deferred till ſpring. 
Clipping of hedges ſhould be totally 


finiſhed this month: and always obſerve 


that they be a little broader at the bottom 
than top. 


Seedling polianthuſes, if hoes enough for 
a removal, ought to be pricked out this 


month. 


In planting of ſhrubs or flowers, in plats 
or borders, it is requiſite to obſerve that the 
talleſt ought to ſtand againſt the back part or 
wall, and ſo in proportion to the front, and 
at ſuch a diſtance as will be agreeable to 
their ſize. 

The gravel walks and graſs plats muſt be 
put into condition to remain the winter, for 
decency 1s agreeable to the eye at all 


ſeaſons. 


kk 
— — 
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OCTOBER, 


THE TENTH MONTH OF THE Y EA XA. 


E KITCHEN GARDEN. © 
F any thing was omitted doing the laſt 


month, it ought to be totally finiſhed before 
the middle of this, 


D Artichokes | 


Artichokes and a beds muſt be 


earthed up and kept from the froſt : aſparagus 
will ſtand twelve yours; e ſix 
years. 

Celery ſhould now be earthed up as it 
advances in height, in order that the plants 
may be well branched before ſevere froſts 
attack them. 


In this month, the kitchen garden mould 


either be trenched or turned over, as ſeemeth 


moſt requiſite, that it may have the advan- 
tage of fallow from the ſun and air in the 
winter ſeaſon; and if any part of the ground 


ſhould be too heavy, ſand or ſifted aſhes 
muſt be mixed with it, and enriched with 


manure, either at this ſeaſon, or in the 
ſpring, but this ſeaſon is preferable. 

The beginning'of this month is a proper 
ſeaſon to plant either Rhapantic orTurky 
rhubarb : when the roots are taken up, cut 
the crowns or tops of them about three or 
four inches long, then plant them on beds of 


a dry ſoil, three feet aſunder, taking care to 


dig around and enrich when required, as 
they ought to ſtand fix or ſeven years before 
* up: they may be raiſed by _ 


THE FRUIT GARDEN, 
Ix the wall trees were omitted nailing and 
cruning the laſt month, they muſt now be 
: done. 


Currants 
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Curiants and gooſeberry trees muſt now 
be properly pruned, dug around, and 
manured if requiſite, and their cuttings 
planted. They will:not bear fruit well above 
ten years—the black currant will bear 

longer. | 


The alleys between the ſtrawberry beds 
muſt be dug and enriched, if not done the 
laſt month. They ought to be removed 
every four years. | Ws 
Raſpberries muſt. be pruned, and new 
plantations made if wanted. They will not 
bear fruit well above four or five years with- 
out a removal. | | | 
Let it be carefully obſerved, that if any 
fruit trees want replacing or removing, this 
is the beſt ſeaſon in the year. 5 5 
If after a diſtant removal their roots ſnould 
be dry, they ought to be ſteeped in ſoft 
water an hour before planting. 
In-planting them obſerve to cut off thoſe 
„ roots that are bruiſed, or interfere one with 
another; alſo, all ſuperfluous fibres, Which 
the middle roots will ſoon ſupply. Let the 
face of the cut be always placed downward 
againſt the ground, that the young roots may 
ſhoot upwards. The tops muſt be pruned ſo 
as not to be left too full of wood, always 


remembering, that the uppermoſt eye or bud 
be outward. 


* 


D 2 5 When 


Oct. (4) Sa 
When fruit trees are intended to be 
planted in orchards, the ground ought to be 
plowed ſome years, till properly put into 
condition ; but ſhould the ſoil be good, the 
new planted trees ought to be dug about for 
three or four years, and enriched, which will 
greatly forward their growth. _ 5 
Let it be obſerved, never to lay dung next 
_ roots of trees, but mix it well with the 
foil. 
The greateſt misfortune in moſt of our 
orchards, is planting the fruit trees too near 
each other; thoſe that have not a ſufficiency 
of land for the purpoſe, are ſure to be guilty 
of this fault: but let me beg leave to inform 
them, that the great plantations of thoſe trees 
in Herefordſhire are generally between 
thirty and forty feet diſtant one way, and ſixty 
or ſeventy feet the other, which is their com- 
mon practice of planting; and they alledge, 
that trees planted at that diſtance eſcape 
blights, and bear fruit more plentifully than 
'when ſet nearer. They frequently plow their 
ground and ſow it with corn, while the trees 
are young, till they have brought their ſoil into 
excellent condition. 
A ſtake may be fixed to the ſide of each 
tree if required, to tie it to, that the wind 
may not ſhake it and looſen the roots. =; 
| F 
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HE FLOWER GARDEN. 
Ir the biennial and perennial flower roots 

were not all removed the laſt month, they 

muſt not be omitted the beginning of this. 

Hyacinths, tulips, and other bulbous roots 
that were taken up the latter end of this 
month muſt be put into the ground; but ob- 
ſerve that the beds of tulips muſt be dug over 
thrice in four days before they are planted. 

They ought to be ſet eight or nine inches 
each way, and four inches deep. 
Auricula plants in pots mult be cleared of 
their dead leaves and weeds, and removed 
into ſhelter, if not done the laſt month. 

Prune roſes, honeyſuckles, and other 
flowering ſhrubs that require it, and remove 
{ſuckers from lilacs. 

Thoſe people who chooſe to have flowers 
to blow early in the ſpring, and have con- 
venient windows where a fire is conſtantl 
kept, may, by filling their flower pots with 
a rich and light ſoil, and planting in them 
| ſuch flowers as are agreeable, have them to 
blow a month ſooner than in the open 
ground; others have flower glaſſes, on the 
top of which large bulbous flowers are'made 
to blow, by filling the glaſs with water to the 
bottom of the bulb—the water muſt be 
weekly changed on account of becoming 
foul: but this experiment is attended with 
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Nov. „„ 


loſing the flower, for it will not blow agen 
in itgnatural foil. _ 


NOVEMBER, 


THE ELEVENTH MONTH OF THE YRAR. 


THE KIT CHEN GARDEN. 


box over the ſeeds ſaved in ſummer, 
and perfectly clean them, then they vill be 
ready for ſowing when wanted; alſo, look 
over all the garden tools, repair, and put 
them in good order. | 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


ALL ſuperfluous branches, may be taken 
out of the plantations in orchards, and the 
moſs rubbed off the trees with a piece of hair 
cloth ; the ſame work may be performed the 
next month, or in Manery. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


- Wrarzves, bulbous roots were omitted 
putting into the ground the laſt month, muſt 
be done this as early as poſſible ;. for ſhould 
the froſt ſet in, by ſuch prevention, the ſuc- 

ceeding blow will be cd. - 
1 


[ 
4A 


(43) Necern. 
If the weather be ſevere, delicate flowers 
and plants may be covered or opened, as 


the ſeaſon changing from heat to cold may 
direct. | ik; 


— 
— —— — 


DECEMBER, 


THE TWELFTH AND LAST MONTH OF THE YEAR. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Adu the latter end of this month, if 
the weather is favorable, early peas may be 
ſown on a warm border; and ſhould your 
labour be loſt, the ground will be ready for 

the ſame or other purpoſes in the ſpring. 

In froſty weather manure may be wheeled 
to where required. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


AL late planted trees in a ſevere froſt, muft 
be covered with litter, and all the wall fruit 
trees muſt be examined and renailed afreſh, 
which work 1s moſt agreeably done in a clean 


dry froſt. 3 | 
THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Ir is requiſite to be obſerved,that many de- 
licate ſhrubs and flowers,will require to have 
a little litter laid about their roots, the prin- 
cipal part of the winter ſeaſon, more particu- 
larly thoſe that were lately planted ; others 


III 


Decem. (44) 


will only want covering in a hard froſt with- 

out ſnow, but ſhould be uncovered again in 
open weather; but it often happens, that wet 
| winters do more damage than froſty ones, as 
the latter may be guarded againſt, but the 
former cannot. 


A LIST 
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A LIST i 
ESCULENT PLANTS 


FOR THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


How raiſed, Seaſon for planting. 

| Azzanacus, by ſeed or plants - April. 
Artichokes, by layers or ſuckers - April. 
Nc early mazagan = — - — March. 
Sande 8 
green nonpareil = - - ditto. 
Windſor - - —- - - ditto. 
- long podded - - = - — Feb. 
Kidneybeans, early yellow dwarf — May. 
— negro, and ſpeckled do. - ditto. 
Peaſe, earlieſt or frame - Feb. or March. 
— Nichol's early - - - = — ditto. 
Charlton early - - - - ditto. 
large marrow fat - - — - ditto. 
dwarf ditto — = .= = = - ditto. 
3 rouncival - - — -— ditto. 
—— white ditto - - - - - - ditto. 
1 Turnips, 


8 A LIST OF 


How raifed. Seaſon of planting. 
Turnipe, early Dutch white, by ſeed, Ap. or May. 
early Dutch yellow, do. Ap. or July. 
common large white round do. June. 
large green round, ditto — = ditto. 
ene, early -.. -. ditto: April. 
— — late - — - ditto = May. 
Brocoli, early purple - ditto - March. 
— late purple - ditto - ditto. 
L ditto - ditto. 
——— white or cauliflower, do. = ditto. 
Cabbage, early Yorkſhire, ditto, Aug.orMar. 


favoy - - -— ditto - March. 

large Scotch — ditto, Au. or Ma. 
1 the turnip part 
above groun - = - june. 


Turnip-rooted ge with their 
turnip part under ground - = ditto. 
Common cole wort, by ſeed - < March. 
Cucumber, early-prickly, ditto = - May. 
—— green ditto, ditto '- - — ditto. 
Onions, Straſburgh, ditto - Feb. or March. 
— — white Spaniſh, ditto <= = ditto. 
————— Deptford, ditto - - - ditto. 
— —- Welſh, this never bulbs, ſo 


is only ſown for ſpring ule - - July. 
Leek, London, by feed - - March. 
Raddiſh, ſalmon con ditto, Feb. orMa. 
Turnip-rooted raddiſh, ditto — July. 

Lettuces, green croſs, ditto - March. 
white ditto, ditts — - ditto. 
__ .Lettuces, 


ESCULENT PLANTS. (47) 


How raiſed. Seaſon-of planting. 
Lettuce, common cabbage, by ſeed - March. 


Zilefia; ditto — - — March. 
Celery, Italian, ditto = = - — April. 
Endive, green curled, ditto = = May. 
Spinnage, round leaved for the "prog | 
crop, by feed - = - — -— March, 
Spinnage, prickly leaved, for the Win- 
| ter crop, by feed - - - Auguſt. 
Savoy, green curled, ditto = - = March. 
Brocoli, green or red, ditto - — ditto. 
Parſley, curled leaf, ditto: - = ditto. 
Creſs, common or curled, ditto - - Feb. 
Muſtard, brown or white, ditto = - ditto. 
_ Sorrel, common and French, ditto - March. 
Beets, red, white and green, ditto - ditto, 
Parſnips, by feed - - - .- =. - ditto. 
/ ˙dO - -  e__ 
Shallots, by roots = = - - Feb. 
r . 


SWEET and POT HERBS. 


MakIcorp, ſingle and double ,by ſeed, May. 


Savoy, ſummer and winter, ditto — April. 

Marjoram, ſweet, by ö May. 

pot ditto, by roots — — Sept. 

Thyme, common, by feed - - = April 
lemon, ditto = - - = Ma 


Thyme, 
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(48) A LIST OF, &c. 


How raiſed. Seaſon of 8 
1 ſilver tipped, by ſeed, - — March. 
Hyſſop, by ditto- — April. 
Sage, red, beſt for common uſe, by flips May. 
green, by ditto - — ditto, 
tea, ſmall leaved, ditto — - ditto. 


Mint, ſpear or common, proper for all 


kitchen uſes, by roots - — =— Sept. 
Balm, by ditto = - = = - - ditto. 
Pennyroyal, ditto - - - —, — ditto. 
Double Cammomile, ditto - - = ditto. 
Fennel, by ſeed - = = - — April. 
MN MS, =; =; >. 
Lavender, by flips - - <- — May. 
Roſemary, ditto - - - - - - ditto, 


Tanſey, by roots - = - Sept. 


A LIST 
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(49) 
A IIST OF 


FRUTT 


TREES 


FOR THE 
ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 


— 


— 


AryLEs for Summer”s 


uſe, are 


HE Margaret | 


The juneatin 8 
The ſmall codling, a 
good bearer 


main 
The golden rennet 
The white codling, 


_ a conſtant bearer, 


reſt And 
The nonſuch 


AePLEs for Winter's 
| uſe, are ( 


The golden pippin 
The nonparell 


With a great many 


others too tedious to | 
inſert. 1 
| . 


Pzars for Summers 
uſe, are 


| The little muſk pear 


Ti hee pens || Thejargoticlleavery 


good bearer 


ö The Mindſor pear, and 


Summer boncretien 


excelling all the P ARS for Winter's 


uſe, are 


The winter ruſſet 
The winter boncre- 


tien 


| The Holland's ber- 


gamot 


| With many other ſorts 
The winter peermain | 


PLUMBS 
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(50) A LIST OF FRUIT TREES. 


PLUMBS. | 


| bearer, excelling 
all the other ſorts 
The yellow magnum 
bonum 
The red ditto 
The greengage Aud, 
Damaſeens 


8 PEACH ES. 


The Newington and 
Royal George 


APRICOTS. 
The Turky and 
Early maſculine 


NEC TARINE, 


Being a ſpecies of 
the peach tree, if 


planted muſt be 


treated as ſuch 


CHERRIES. 
Early May 


good bearer 


The 8 good 


| 


May duke, a very 


| White heart 


Black heart, a good 
bearer 

Red heart 

Kentiſh cherry and 

Morello, conſtant 
_ bearers 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


Large Dutch red 

ditto white 

Large yellow 

— ditto amber 

Smooth green 

Hairy green 

Common hairy red, 
with many other 
forts known by the 
names of the perſons 


dio firſt raiſed them 
from feeds. 


CURRANT BER— 
© Wins. 


Common red 
Champaign red 


Large white or grape, 


produces the fineſt 
fruit 


Common white 
Black 


A LIST OF FLOWER © 


| 


Black 
STRAWBERRIES: 


The ſcarlet - - 

'The hautboy 

The chilt 

The alpine prolific, 
Or 


82 4 


everlaſting | 


LO\ (51) 
RAS PBERRIES. 


With red fruit 


Ditto with white 
fruit 
Double bearing 


* 


— k 
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A LIST OF 


FLOWER ROOTS 


Angelica 


| AND 
PLANTS 
AccoNITE winter | Aſarabacca 
Anemone garden, in | Auriculas, various 
ſorts ſorts . 
Anemone wood, dou- Balm, common 
ble - — great flowered 
Agrimony of Gilead 
| Barrenwort, alpine 


1 


(52) 
Bachelor's button, 
double white 


Bachelors button, 
double yellow 


Bell flower or cam- | 


panula, double | 
white 
Double blue 


Bell's hair 


Bear's breach 
Bettenny, common 
— - Daniſh 
oriental 
Birthwort, round 
leaved ; 
Biſtort 
Burnet, officinal 
Canada 
Campion, roſe 
double 
Clams acorus, Or 
ſweet ruſh 
Catchfly, German 
— double 
Candytuft, evergreen 
Centaury, mountain 
or blue bottle 
Chriſtmas roſe 
Cinquefoil, white 


» LY ee Cn EV WESSS OY 


—— 


2 


** 


blue Canterbury 


ROOTS AND PLANTS. 


| 


Columbine, common 


—— ſtripped 
flowered 
— Canada 
— feathered 


Cornflag, or ſword 
lilly 


| Cowſlip, common 


American 
Coltsfoot, white 
— alpine 


Coſtmar 
Crane's 
nium 
Reflexed, leaved 
ſtreaked or 
penciled 
Crowfoot, graſs leav- 
ed 
| Crocus, many ſorts 
ſaffron 


bill or gera- 


| Crown imperial 
| Carnation, 


many 
ſorts 


Daiſy, many ſorts 


Dragon's head, Vir- 
ginian 
Drop wort 
double 
Elecampane 


* 


Elder, dwarf 
Everlaſting, 


A LIST OF FOWER © 


- Graſs, ſtriped 


Everlaſting, or eter- 
nal flower 
Feverfew, common 


double flow- 


ering 

Figwort, nettle leav- 
ed 

F lax-perennial 

Foxglove, White 

purple 

iron color- 


ed 
Fraxinella, white 
- rec © 
Fumitory, bulbous- 
rooted = 
Fumitory, yellow | 
fungola or 
climbing 
Gentian, yellow 
Gentianella 
Germander, true 
Gladwin, ſtinking 
ſtrĩiped leaved 
Goldylocks, German 
— African 
Golden rod, tall 
—— Welſh --- -- 
crooked ſtalked] 


— 


— 


7— 


— — narrow leaved 


ES - 


(53) 


— — cluſter 

Hart's tongue, n 
leaved 

Hawkweed, 
flowered | 

Hellebore black, or 
bear? J eee 

= green 


.coungh 


8 


eredt 
Hepatica, double rod 
double blue 


Herb Chriſtopher, or 


actea , 
Hollyhock, COMMON, 

of ſorts 
— double - 
Chineſe 
Honeſty, moon wort, 
or ſattin flower 
Houle leek 
Honeyſuckle, French 
Horehound 
Hyacinths, 

ſorts 


Various 


Hyſſop 
Iris, or flower de luce 


graſs leaved 
yellow water 


ſtripped yellow 
| ©: BOW; 


= 


—— orange col. day 
—— of the valley 


(54) ADOPTS AND! PLANTS. 
Iris, pale W I, Eily of the valley, 
——— dwarf ſpring. double 
— Perhtan [Lion's tail 
—— Calcedoman | Liquorice 
—— bulbous-rooted | London pride, or 
of ſorts. | non-lo pretty 
— large purple Looſe ſtrife, willow 
uly flower, or gilly-| leaved 
ower Lungwort, Virginian 
— — ſtock of forts| — — with —_— 
King s fpear or yellow flowers 
afpodel Lychnidea, panicu- 15 
— ec „ 
Lady's cuſhion, or | —— J pale flow. 
ſengreen : ered paniculated 
mantle - W ſpotted 
ſmock, double ſtalked | 
Larkfpur, Siberian Lychnidea, early 
bee 5 wv blue | 
Laferwort, mountain Lychnides, ſmooth 
Lavendar, common leaved | 
—————- {awed leaved Lychnidea, Carolina 
Leopard's bane,great [| ———— white flow- _ 
Lily, Martagon | ered 
turncap | Lychnis, ſcarlet | 
orange | double ſcar- 
— white - es 
— ſtriped white double . 
— day Madwort, mountain 


Maiden hair 


ö Mallow, marſh | 
Maſterwort, 


— IT” — 


| 
[ 
: 
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A LIST @E FLOWER 


Maſterwort, black 
MIIH foil, yellow 


purple 


8 Mint, pepper 


— or com- 
mon 


—— water, ſtriped 


leave 
—— burgamot 
— — Ccardinat 
Mather wort 
Mouſe ear 
Narciſſus, fingle white 


ſingle yellow 


— ä ——— double el 8 
you, or daffodil 
ſun 


— -- Roflemain 
—— double, two 
colored 


Oxeye, tall,autumnal 


les ane rage 


double red 


red 


— dwarf, ſweet 


ſcented 
.double roſe 


Parſque flower, or 


- dwarf double | 


| 


do 


Orpine, great purple : 


(55) 


pulſatilla 


Pea, everlaſting 


[Penny-royal 


Pilewort, double 
Pinks, various ſorts 

— double, various 
forts 


Polyanthus, various 


ſorts 

Poppy, perennial or 
oriental 

Primroſe, double yel- 
o - 


double crim- 

EE 
tree 
Ptarmica, or ſneeze 
vort 


double yel- 
[Queen of the mea- 


double flowered 
Ragged robbin, or 
double meadow 
pink 
Ranunculus,orcrow- 
foot, double yellow, 
upright 


globe: 


large garden,, 
Many different ſorts 
* 


——— = {weet 

; devil's bit 
Scurvy graſs, garden 

Selfheal, common 

Soapwort, double 


— 


7 


(56) mRooTSs AND PLANTS. 
Rhubarb, monks Sowthiſtle, downy . 
—— true, orIn- | Solomon's ſeal true 
wan: -* Sow bread, or cyela- 
Rocket, or Queen” 8 men, ſpring 
July flower — autumn 
double yel- Spear wort, lefler 
low Speedwell,or veroni- 
| double white | ca, long leaved 
Roſemary — ſpiked 
Roſe root Welſh 
Rue red 
Saffron meadow, 0 ——— ſea 
colchicum - white ſea 
Sage, broad leaved | Spider wort, Virgini- 
red an | 
narrow leaved, — — great 
or tea ſavoy 
— ſtriped Spignel 55 
ſamphire Spurge, oleander 
Sanicle I  Hteaved gs 
Saxifrage, round Snapdragon, red 
leaved - oy —— white 
double white Snow drop, ſingle 
— thick leaved | ———— double 
Scabious, great ſtar- | — oreat ſum- 
: F mer | 


Star of . 


or ornithoga um 
Starwort, 
= VaTriy ble 


— great flowering . 


Starwort, 


or aſter, 


* 
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A LIST OF FLOWER, &c. 


Starwort, heart leaved 
white flowered. 
Stone crop, or ſedum, 
Spaniſh 
white 
{ix angled 
reflexed 
leaved or yellow 
round leaved 
Sun flower, 
leaved, American 
3 
hairy Ame. 
— double 
—- three-leav- 
| ed, tick ſeeded 
—— purple flow- 
_ ered 
Swallow-wort 
Sweetwilliam, varie- 
ties 


* 


= tt 


666 — 


— eue 
Tanſey, common 


——_— 


Tarragon 


Tealel, or Hothier $ + 


bruſh 
Thrift, or ſea pink 
Throat wort 
Thyme, common 
lemon 


curled leaved | 


Jagged | 


| | 


(57) 


ſtriped leaved 
Tulip, great varieties 
double yellow 
double white 


Valerian 


garden red 
garden white 
Pyrenean 
blue Greek 
—.— White Greek 
Virginian 
Vetch, Siberian 
black 
Violet, great flower- 
ing 


double blue, 
March 


| Wakerobin 


Wallflower,of forts. 


double, 
with ſtriped leaves 


Water leaf 


Willowherb, purple 
ſpiked 


— F rench 
Wolf's bane, or 
Monk's hood, early 
blue 
— American 
Wormvood, common 
— Roman 


A LIST 


(58) 


A 1. 18 1 
15 ee, 
HARDY ANNUAL 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


That may be ſown in the Natural Ground, about 
the laſt Week of April. 


Small hedgehogs 
| Res flos . | Snails 
Yellow ditto _ | Blueconvolvolus mi- 
- Princeſs? feather. = gu 


Love-lies-bleeding | Ditto major 
White ſnapdraggon | Purple ſtriped ditto 


Red ditto White ditto _ 

| Yellow balſamine Cyanus minor 
Large white candytuft] Ditto major 
Small white ditto Dwarf Lychnis 
Large purple ditto Nigella romana 

- Caterpillars | Ditto hyſpanica 
Horns Red hawkweed 


Large hedgehogs * Yellow ditto _ 
4. N Double 


— 


So. * 
* _— 
* dy 
*&. 


R 
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"A LIST or BIENNIAL HAND (39) 


Double larkſpur White ditt - 
Striped ditto small blue ditt 
Branching ditto ¶ Dutch ditto -. 
Painted Lady, ſweet | Dwarf ſtriped poppy»: 
peaſe | Carnation ditto *. 
Purple ditto Horned ditto "US; 
White ditto Starry ſcabious be. 
Painted lady, grey | Virgin's ſtock _ * | 
Wo ns Dwarf ſun flower N 
Blue ditto | Tall ditto 
Tangier's peaſe | Venus's looking glaſs 
Wing peale ' | Venus's navel wort 
Red lavatera - Perſicaria 
White ditto Venetian mallows 
Red lobels catch fly | Curled ditto 
White ditto . I Scarlet ditto 
- Yellow lupine Purple topp'd clary 
Large blue ditto Mignionette | 
Roſe ditto Purple linarea 


r 
| Biennial and Perennial Flower Seeds, 


That may be ſown in the Natural Ground, about the 
firſt or ſecond week of May. Thoſe marked B. are 
biennials. „ 


5 V „ Yellow aſpodel, or 
VV airs monk's king's ſpear 
e 
hood White ditto 
Blue ditto Purple aſtragalus, or 
Yellow alyſſum, or | milk vetch 
madwort I BlueCanterbury bells 


5 White 
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White Canter. bells | 
Bird's trefoil 
Canada burnet 
Candytuft-Carnation 
White Clematis, or 
virgin's bower 
Double ſtriped co— 
lumbine 
American ditto _ 
Veronica, or ſpeedwell 
Everlaſting peaſe 
Feverfew, B. 
Perennial Flax 
Red foxglove, B. 
White ditto, B 
Iron coloured do. B. 
Yellow ditto B. 
Red Fraxinella, or 
dittany 
White ditto 
Globe thiſtle. 


RedFrench honey-ſuc. 


White ditto 

Golden hawkweed 

Blue Greek valerian 

White do. or Jacob's 
ladder | 

Red garden ditto 


White ditto ditto | 


Dou. red bollyhock, B 
Double pink ditto B. 


* 


„ 


Double white Greek 
valerian, B. 
Double yellow do. B. 


Bearsfoot hellebore 


Siberian larkſpur 


Scarlet Lychnis 


Tree mallow _ 
Ethiopian colatea, or 
bladder ſena 
Pulſatilla, or paſque 
flower peony 
Pheaſant eyed pink 
Dwarf mountain do. 
Thalictrum, or mea 
dow rue 


Rhubarb, rhapontic | 


or Engliſh 
Ditto Turky 
Single rocket, B. 
Roſe campion 
Brompton ſt ock, B. 
Queen ditto, B. 
Purple ditto, B. 


| White ditto, B. 

Sweetwilliam, B, 
Bloody wallflower, B. 
| Yellow ditto, B. 


White ditto, B. 
Sweet ſcabious, B. 
Purple honeſty 
White ditto 

A LIST 


. 
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A LIST of 
HARDY BULBOUS FLOWERS 
FOR BORDERS. 

Co LCHICUM, or 3 ſaffron, i in lorts: 


Crocus, ſpring ſlowering, in ſorts 
autumnal flowering, i in ſorts 


Crown imperial, in ſorts 


Cyclamen, or ſow. bread, ſpring 
ditto autumn 


Erythronium, or Dogs tooth violet, in ſorts 


Fritillaria, or chequered lily, in ſorts 
Fumitary, in forts 
Gladiolus, cornflag, or ſword lily, in forts 


 Hyacinths, in ſorts 


Jonquil, double and ſingle 
Iris, bulbous, in forts 


Lily, orange and white 


martagon, in ſorts 

Narciſſus, in ſorts 

polianthus, in ſorts f 
daffodil, in ſorts TY 


5 Ornithogolum, or ſtar of Bethlehem 


Orchis, in ſorts 
Snow drop, double 
great ſummer ditto 
Tulip, double, yellow and red 
white and red 


F | A LISI 


. A LIST or 
FLOWERING AND EVER=GREEN SHRUBS, 


With their Price annexed; to be had of the principal N. - 
men in Scotland, Cumberland, gs EIS 


| Thoſe marked thus are ever-greens. 
. ſcarlet-flowering, or red s. 
VVV 


eee hn 2 
- two-thorned = = - - 

Agnus caſtus, or chaſte tree * 1 
Alder black berry, bearing, or frangula - 

Almond, fruit bearing = = < << x 
— dwarf, double flowering— 1 
— ditto ſingle flowering = < < 
Althea J ᷣ Ww, — 


— oak OR IE Red ͤ PR ET REA 
—n purple %%% is Ges 
— — painted lady - = - 

—— ſtriped leaved - - 1 

Arbor judz 1 

* Arbor vitæ, common - = - - < 

— bien , 


| *Arbutus, or ſtrawberry tre 


| 1 
*Ditto American ſweet ſcented - < 2 
1 
* — bearberry or uva urſi—— 1 


Aria Theophraſti, or white beam ſer- 
% ./ 
Aſh, American mountain 1116 1 
Ditto with pinniated leaf 1 
Azalia, pate UPU—U ü—ä — - 5 
5 


00000 00000000000 ο ο ο 8 


Bilberry, or Horche bern buſh = = 


FLOWERING & EVER=-GREEN SHRUBS. (63) 


Birch dwarf, or betulanana = = = — 
W radicans, or common trumpet 
flower 8 


Barberry, with red fruit - - - = = 2 
Barberry, with white fruit = =- = =- 4 
— without ſtones = —- - - 6 

*Bay, ſweet = 
Bladder nut, five o nf ST. 
— three level 3 
| American three lJeaved 9 
6 


W ' 8 
with ſtriped curled leaves - 


Lo en —— "With narrow leaves 
F.— with blotched ditto <- - = 
Bramble, with double flowers = - 
— American upright - — 

*Broom, butchers, with prickly leaves - 
—— ditto with ſmooth leaves 
* ditto dwarf-jointed = = < 
Buckthorn, common — 2 2 

— fea; or rhamnoides = ' = < 


Celaſtrus; or Raff tree 
Cephalanthus, or button wood —— - 
Ceanothus, or New Jerſey tea — = 1 


Celtis, or nettle tree . 


Cherry, common bird d- 
nn G7 
nnr -- <<; 
Corniſh cluſter < 9 
double flowering = < = <. 


FN Cinquefoil 


* 
oo ORs O OOO WWW N A Q OW OR OO 


| 
G 
| 


“ Ciſtus male, or rock _ 
Ciſtus, with ſage leaves and purple 
OS ⁵—— 8 
»Pitto with ſpotted and purple flowers - 
VVV 
Cornus, or dogwood, in forts - 
Crab, Virginian {ſweet ſcented = — < 
Crowberry e e pg PPwRIgeR 
Currant, with Gooſeberry leaves — — 
Ditto, with ſtriped leaves = s 
*Cytiſſus, Neapolitan 5 
1 Uptight [= = = = 
2 male ſpreading - = <- = 
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hh 


9 
6 
6 
9 
3 
2 
9 
2 
2 
3 
3 


Diervilla %% RW & eos oo 


2 
Elder, parſtey leaved = = = - 2 
common black - - 2 
————— white berried - - - 2 
—— Canada —- - - - - - 2 
— — ſcaxlet-berried - - 3 
— filver ſtriped ld 6 
. gold ſtriped = - 6 


Gale, fern leaved, or liquid amber aſpli- 


.nifolium - —œ— -w — — — _ 5 
*Geraniums, of ſorts from gd to- 10 
Gelder-roſe, marſh <= 1 
— Mp ma rnnnep =, (Le i 
- , Carolina = un 


— —- ſnow ball or double 
Gooleberry, with currant leaves Ogg 
Goſteria rigens - = = - - —- 42.0 
16 


o οο »wo O 


” EVER=GREEN SHRUBS. © (6g) 


Hamamelis, or Virginian witch-hazel 1 
Hartwort, Ethiopian ns 1 
Hiccory of Virginia - = = = = = 
*Hollies, ſtriped, various forts - 
Go green hedgehog = = = 
Honey ſuckle, long blowing = = = 
— red dutch — 

— early red on 
— — eywRtc — 
late red 3 


— late white 
— evergreen 

—— oak leaved 
= Virginian trumpet — 
Carolina trumpet — 
— —ęAę leſſer trumpet. 3 
— ſtriped leaved — 
- upright, red berried — 


—— upright, blue ditto 

— — fly ditto — 
Hornbeam, hop —_— 

— ſcarlet | — 

Hydrangea — — m — 

Hypericum, frutex — — 

Indigo, baſtard — „ 

Ivy, common — 

Wo — ſtriped OO 5 [Eu lone 

— — five leaved. © — © 


Jaſmine, white - — 
ſilver ſtriped ditto 


— "oy ſtriped ditto | 
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Taſmine, yellow — r 
large Spaniſh ditto — 
| Perſian with privet leaves and 
blue flowers „ "ha. 3 
— — ditto with white e 5 
— ditto with cut leaves and ee 

flowers . Gin 
— {brubby, It. the common 3 
* Canary, St. 4 
*Juniper, Engliſh — is 8 
— Sweedifh — 4 

Laurel, common — . 
*$————— ftrjped leaved ho 6D 
** ———— — Portugal — — 6 
* rv. ſpurge — — 3 
% - Alexandrian — 6 
Lauruſtinus, rough leaved — 3 
* — — ſhining leaved 1 
Lilac, blue | — — 2 
1 purple — | — 2 
w— he — | 2 
 Lycium, or box-thorn, willow leaved . 2 
Maple, common or leſſer — 2 
— Norway — 2 
Fir Charles Wagers — 9 
* ſcarlet flowering — 6 
——— ſugar — — 4 
— — Virginian, aſh leaved — 4 


| 
O 


. xred twigged American | 
— — Tartarian, or ſnake platanus 1 0 


Marum, or cat thyme 3 


Medicago, 


" EVER=EREEN SHRUBS;* (67) 


*Medicago, or moon trefoil — 1 
Medlar dwarf, or Neapolitan — 4 
* Meniſpermum, or moon feed — * 16 
ene fnowy — ͤ 
Canadian 1 
Mezerion, purple — 


0 

4 

6 

6 

6 

> ooo 
— 7 — 3 
— white — — 4 
*Myriles, ſeveral ſorts from gd. to — 16 
— Candleberry . 6 
3 

3 

2 

4 

6 

6: 

O 

6 

9 

4 


- —— Dutch, or ſweet gale 7a 
Nightſhade, ſtriped leaved ht 


— COMMON — 
Oaks, evergreen, from gd to — 
*Orange trees, in pots, from 5s to 7 
*Origanum- didtamnus, or "Man of 
Dee WE 


Paſſion-flower tree ah 


Peach, double floweri ng 


— 


jak 


Pear, double flowering 
Periploca, or Virginian filk 
Periwinkle, gold ſtiped 

— = ſilver ſtriped — 
— double flowering 


. 
. 
whice flowering 5 | 
— 


Peterſwort ſhrub, St. 
Phillyrea, true — 
—— ohve leaved 
— pln alaternus 


* 


w— ſerrated leaved 


= ſtriped ſerrated ditto — 1 


— 9 
— es 0 ner re 
— 
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- Plumb cherry, or mirabilon - — 
——— perſinmſon — — 
Pomegranate, double — m — 
— ͤ—— ſingle a a 
*Privet, Italian evergreen — 
*. — ſtriped leaved ditto . 
Ptelia, or trefoil ſhrub 1 
*Purſlain tree, ſea — 3 
*Pyracantha, or evergreen thorn — 
*Ragwort, ſea. — — 
Deny, Virginian — — 
— Canadian — — 
Roſe, double yellow . 
* unique white ROW 
—— moſs provence — 


— bluſh proverce a 
—— Common provence — 
double cinnamon N 


— double velvet 
— bluſh Belgic 
2 tall Burgundy — 
* dwarf Burgundy . ; 
a — York and Lancaſter — 
a maiden's bluſh — 
pale bluſh — 
bluſh cluſter — 


——— bluſh 100 leaved — 
Dutch 100 leavecc — 
—— double damaſk. 5 2 


double marbled — 
— White monthly gs hotel) 


Gi 
CY 


200 
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jb — 


O 


Ro 


EVER- GREEN SHRUBS. 


Roſe ſtriped monthly — 


2 
©, 


bak bd 


® ο ο cow © OO » OO 00 ON O O BAS OÞ AO ONO 


double muſk — 

de meaux — 
——— Auſtrian 345 — | 
—— Sharon — 
= roſamundi 

Frankfort 


— childin — 


— 


double white Scotch 
— red Scotch 
virgin — 
 ——— great royal | 
king — — 
burnet leaved | — 
—  {triped leaved — 
evergreen — 
— full double ſweet briar — 
ſemidouble ditto — 
* evergreen ſweet briar — 
— yellow ſweet briar — 
*Roſemary — — 
Sage, ſtriped — 
Sage tree, or phlomis — 
*Savin, common — 
7 upright — 1 . 
As. with ſtriped leaves EPI 
 *Selago, Ethiopian : a 
Sena bladder, with yellow flowers 
Ethiopian, with ſcarlet flowers . 
ſcorpion - 5 . 
Service, arbutus leaved 


— 


_ 


bak 


"ry 


- 


Un 
2 
15 


N 
: 1 
£ 
* 
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Smilax aſpera, or rough bindweed . 
ſarſaparilla, or oval leaved ditto 
Spindle-tree, American broad leaved 
long leaved with red berries 
with white berries Ry $ 
Spixca frutex, common purple 
Spirea frutex, long leaved white 
with gooſeberry leaves 
Penſylvanian white 
ditto red | 
*Spruce hemlock . 1 
*Stone Crop tree 8 
Sumach, Virginian ſtags-horn with red 
tufts . ; 
myrtle leaved 
Venetian 
* Southern wood 55 PIO 
Syringa, {weet ſcented, or mock Runge 
dwarf 
Taccamahacca 
Tamariſk, German 
F rench 
Thorn, double flowering 
cockſpur 1 n 6 
Thorn, Glaſtonbury 5 6 
yellow berried _. 4 
large azarole : 5 6 
$ 
6 
2 
2 
8 


5 


GO OO Y D OO 


3 


ORSON HHH OWD 


red American A 
willow leaved = ; 
Toxicodendron; upright I 
— creeping 1 


Traveller 


A | 1 ſtandards and dwarfs on 


Viburnum, plain 


Virgins bower, double 


— — ſtriped leaved 


Ditto dwarfs. 
Cherry, trees ſtandards 


EVER- GREEN SHRUBS. 


uu, 

SA 
— 

— 


Traveller's joy : F 
Tulip-tree, Virginian from 1s to 
Tutſan, ſpreading 


. 2 


ſtriped leaved 
ſerrated leaved 
——— oval leaved 


—— ngic . 

Whortle-berry 

Willow, ſweet ſcented 
bay leaved 


— 
to d dd do o OOO N O 


weeping 
With many other ſorts. 


0 


| 


FRUIT TREES. 


. . 


crab ſtoc ks 


Ditto dwarfs on Paradiſe ſtocks _ 
Apricots, ſtandards 


. . 2 


5 


. 


. 1 
Ditto dwarfs _ : 
Black cherry, large grafted 
Pear trees, ſtandards and dwarfs 
Plumb trees, ditto 1 5 


Quince trees, Randards 15. dwarfs 


Peach 


2) 


Peach trees dwarfs f To 
Nectarine, dwarfs. - . 
Dutch medlars, ſtandards ; 
Ditto dwarfs 4 . 
Vines . „ 
Fig trees . $ 
Mulberry trees 0 Reg t- 
Gooſeberry trees 9 . 
Currant trees 4 
Filbert and Spaniſh nuts Lys 


——C _A_—_— — 


o O On. O 
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HARDY. FOREST TREES FOR PLANTATIONS, 
With their Price and proper Soil annexed. S. D. 


| "" ſeedlings, one year old 4 © 1000 
tranſplanted, 4 feet, (a deep | 
and dry foil) : 40 100 
Allars, tranſplanted, 2 feet 3 6 100 
© 
O 


——— ditto 4 feet, (a moiſt ſoil) 5 
Beeches, ſeedlings, one year old 5 
tranſplanted, 4 feet, (a 
ſtrong ſoil) : 5 0 100 
Birches, ſeedlings, one year old: 10 © 1000 
tranſplanted, g feet, 


(a barren ſoil) V 
Birches, weeping, tranſplanted _ 
3 feet 15 0 100 
Cheſnuts, horſe, tranſplanted, . 7 
2 ſet - 6 0. 100 
— ditto, 3 feet, (a deep and 
light ſoil), W; . 10 0 100 


wn 9 9 
= = O OO ON OO 


-i 


8 


1000 


100 


100 
100 
1000 


100 
1000 


100 
100 
100 


100 
Elms, 


HARDY FOREST TREES, (73) 


Elms, Engliſh, tranſplanted, 


g feet : 17 6 100 
witch, ditto 5 feet, (a deep 

and light ſoil) . . 30 i 
Firs, Scotch ſeedlings 2 year old 2 4 100 
tranſplanted 2 years (any | 


ſoil not too wet) 10 © 1000 
—— ſpruce, or Norway, ſeed- „ 
lings, 2 years old 8 © 10089 
——— ditto tranſplanted 14 foot | 
(a dry oil) PG 3'0 160 


—— balm of Gilead, tranſplanted 
... ._. 15.foot, (a good 1011) it 6. 


| Hazels, common, 2 and g feet. 


Co... 7 . 50 mn 
Horn beams, n 2 years 


old ; - 10 © 1000 
— teanfplanited: 3 feet, 


Cd... 3 8 an 


Larches, ſeedlings, one year old 10 0 1000 


tranſplanted g feet | 
(ts frong Tod. , F0 0 
Laburnums, 1 3 feet 


V 7 © 100 
Limes, tranſplanted, g feet, a - | 
loamy 8 - 12.6 100 


Oaks, ſeedlings, one year old. 


5 O 1000 
tranſplanted, 4 feet 


(a loamy and moiſt ſoil) 5 0 100 
Pines, Lord Weymouth's ſeed- | 
lings, Fe tt 


G | Pines 


4 
o 
[1 
5 
7 
2 
4 
3 
, 
A 
1 
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chey are to be planted 
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Pines, ditto tranſplanted 14 foot 
da light and dry ſoil) .. 12 6 60 
Plane, or ſycamore, ſeedlings one 
year old . 6 © 1000 
——— tranſplanted 4 feet, . 
. (a ſtrong and deep foil . 40 100 


Poplars, black or abeli tree, 4 feet 10 100 


—— Lombardy, or Italian 


3 feet . „ ir 
—— white 34 feet 4 © 100 
—— black Italian 2+ feet is 

(Za moiſt foil 12:6 100 


Walnuts, tranſplanted 15 feet 
—— ditto g feet, (a rich and 
J i100 


10 © 100 


i . : Fa h £ | 


Ir either fruit, or foreſt trees, could be 
procured from a .poorer ſoil, and colder 
fituation, than where they are to be removed 
to, their growth would be quicker. But as 
all Nurſerymen genarally procure as good 


land as their fituation will admit; it frequently 


happens, when trees are removed into a 
indifferent ſoil, their growth will be mode=— 
rate, and liable to decay. It then behoves 
all Planters, to manage their ground well for 


Ffruit-trees, and to purchaſe ſuch ſort of 


foreſt trees as will beſt ſuit the ſoil on which 


The | 


GARDEN ſpades 


GARDEN UTENSILS. (75) 


The months of October, and November, 
are the beſt ſeaſons for planting them, except 
fir trees, which ſhould be planted in April, 
for all evergreen trees, ſhrubs, or plants 
ought to be removed in the ſpring ſeaſon. 


8 — — 


— — 


GARDEN UTENSILS. 


- — — — — 


Garden Rakes 
Lines and Rules 


barrow _ 
Dutch Hoes 
Weeding Hoes 
Weeding balkets _ 
Forked hand wee- 
ders 
Watering pans 
A ſmall hand Engine 
Hedge ſhears 
Short ſcythes 
Scythe ſtones 
Turf fpades 
A Fork with three 
round prongs 
A narrow wire ſieve 
Bell and hand glaſſes 
Pruning knives 
Pruning hatchets 


| 


K 


A ſaw, chizel and 
mallet | 


Nails and hammers 


K wheel and hand | Cloth lifts for wall- 


trees 

Mats and brooms 

Flower pots and 

| boxes 

Cockle and oyſter 
ſhells for ditto 


Ladders, ſeveral forts 


A ſtone Roller 

' A trowel with a ſhort 
handle | 

A dibble for cabbage 


+ plants 


A dibble for bulbous 
roots | 
A garden rod ſix feet 
long 
Flower ſticks differ- 
ent fizes 


 Moulſe-traps 


INSTRUC= 


INSTRUCTIONS, 


FOR THE ORDERING OF BEES. 


— 


f i HOSE that delight in a Garden, 
would undoubtedly have a pleaſure in the 
management of Bees, could but their cafe 
be attended with any porportionate ſhare of 
emolument; but the curious improvements 
herein made have not been properly com- 
municated to the public; therefore, many 
deſpair of ſucceſs for want of better know- 
ledge. Inthe following pages I have deſ- 
cribed Mr. Thorley's new conſtructed 
beehive and method of management, for 
the encouragement of which, the Society of 
Arts, London, offered a premium of two 
hundred pounds, in order to introduce Mr. 
Thorley's or ſome other method of a ſimilar. 
kind; whereby much larger quantities of 
honey and wax might be procured, and, at 
the ſame time, the lives of theſe laborious 

and uſeful inſe&s preſerved. 

Loet it be obſerved then, that the Beehive 
is a ſchool to which numbers of people ought 
to be ſent; prudence. induſtry, benevolence, 
public ſpiritedneſs, conomp, neatneſs, and 
temperance, are all viſible among the Bees. 
Theſe little animals are actuated by a ſocial 

ſpirit, 


ORDRRING OF BEES. (77) 


fpirit, which forms them into a body politic, 
intimately united, and perfectly happy. They 
all labour for the general advantage: they 
are all ſubmiſſive to the laws and regulations 
of the community; having no particular 
intereſt, no diſtinttion but thoſe which na- 
ture or theineceſſities of their young have 
introduced amongſt them. We never ſee 
them diſſatisfied with their condition, or 
inclinable to abandon the hive in difguſt,”to 
find themſelves flaves or neceſſitous: on the 
contrary, they think themſelves in perfect 
freedom, and perfect affluence; and fuch 
indeed is their condition. They are free, 
becauſe they only depend on the laws; they 
are happy, becauſe the concurrence of their 
ſeveral labours inevitably produces abun. 
dance, which contributes to the riches of each 
individual, Let us compare human ſocieties 
with this, and. they will appear altogether 
monſtrous. Neceffity, reaſon, and philoſo- 
phy, have eſtabliſhed them for the commend. 
able purpoſes of mutual aid and benefits: 
but a ſpirit of ſelfiſhneſs deftroys all; and 
one half of mankind, to load themſelves 
with ſuperfluities, leave the other deſtitute 
of common necellaries, : 
Let us then, not only copy after their c ο 
nomy and induſtry, but ftrive to propagate 
fo beneficial an infett. Let us do our endea- 
yours to ſupport them in diſtreſs, as ſeaſons 
5 | Fe: 
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are not all equally favourable, and without 
a doubt they will reward our trouble. 
' A houſe ought to be made for theſe valuable 


creatures ſo large, as will be ſufficient to 


contain the number of hives intended to 
be kept over winter; with as much of a 
ſouth-eaſt aſpect as poſſibly may be had. 
The conſtruction thereof is needleſs to men- 
tion. The Bee-houſe being ready, the 


proper time of removal into it is in Ottober. 


It is requiſite that the top of the Bee-hive 
ſhould be covered with a little thin coat of 
lime and hair to prevent vermin entering 
therein; the little door at the bottom ſhould 
have five or ſix holes made in it for the be- 
nefit of their going in and out, as well as 
for air. In ſucceeding years, every Septem- 
ber, feel the weight of all your ſtocks, and 
if any be light ſo as not to have food to 
ſupport them during the winter, they muſt 
be fed with honey or ſugar put into a long 
ſhallow trough, or box made on purpoſe to 


Aide in at the door; yet ſhould you find the 
expence great in maintaining ſo many poor 
hives, it will be better to deſtroy ſome, than 


lofe the whole; but in order to remedy the 


cauſe of taking away their lives, let none 


ſwarm after the laſt week in June; and then 


thoſe that have ſwarmed before that time, 


will be enabled to lay in ſuch a ſtock of 
proviſions, as will be ſufficient to ſerve them 
through the winter. e 


ORDERING OF BEES, | (79) 


The reaſon of their ſwarming i is for want 
of room in the hive; therefore let it be chief- 
ly obſerved, not to ſuffer them to ſwarm after 
the laſt week of June, (or not at all, if the 
ſummer is uncommonly cold) which may be 
prevented by ſetting a large imp under the 
hive, when filled with honey, it muſt be 
taken away, and another placed in its room, 
and renewed if required; for ſhould they 
ſwarm ſo late in the ſummer it will be impoſ- 
ſible for the young ſwarms to procure as 
much honey as will ſupport them during the 
winter; and I leave my readers to judge, 
whether it is not better to have a few that 
will ſurvive that ſeaſon without any expence 
than to have a number to feed, or deſtroy. 
It is cuſtomary when they ſwarm to alight 
on a {mall twig or ſhrub, not far diſtant, as 
24 ſort of rendezvous, therefore they wad be 

hived pretty ſoon to prevent their flight; 
and in order that they may ſtay in their new 
habitation, let the inſide of the hive be rubbed 
with a little honey and water mixed or in the 
room of it ſugar and water, and ſtuck a croſs 
with rods in order to faſten their combs to, 
which all bee-maſters are qualified to do. 
They muſt ſtand in the place where hived 
till about ten o'clock the ſame evening, and 
then be removed to their habitation. 
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A Deſcription of Mr. Thorley's Bee-hive. 


+ THE bottom part thereof is an odan- 
gular bee-box made of deal boards, about an 
inch in thickneſs ; the cover of which is a- 
bout feventeen inches in diameter, but the 
internal part only about fifteen and an half, 
and its height ten inches. In the middle af | 
the cover of this octangular box is a hole, 
which may be opened or ſhut at pleaſure by 
means of a flider. In one of the pannels is 
a pane of glaſs, covered with a wooden door: 
The entrance at the bottom of the box is a= 
bout three inches and an half broad, and 
half an inch high. Two ſlips of deal, about 
Half an inch ſquare, croſs each other in the 
centre of the box, and are faſtened to the 
pannels by means of ſmall ſcrews; to theſe 
ſ1i;.s the Bees faſten their combs. | 
In this octangular box the bees are hived, 
after ſwarming in the uſual manner; and 
there ſuffered to continue till they have 
built their combs and filed them with honey, 
which may be known by opening the door, 
and viewing their works through the glaſs 
pane, or by the weight of the hive. When 
the bee-matter finds his laborious inſets 
have filled their Habitation, he is to place a 
common bee-hive of. traw oh the octangular 
dor aud draw out the flider, by which a 
commui— 
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communication will be opened between the 


box and ſtraw-hive; the conſequence of 


which will be, that thoſe laborious inſetts - 
will fill this hive alſo with the product of 
their labours. When the bee maſter finds 
the ſtraw hive 1s well filled, he may put in 
the ſlider, and take it away, placing another 
immediately i in its room, and then drawing 

out the ſlider. Theſe indefatigable crea- 
tures will then Al the new hive in the ſame 


manner. By proceeding in this method, 
Mr. Thorley aſſured the Society, that he had 


taken three ſucceſſive hives filled with honey 


and wax, from one ſingle hive during the 
_ Tame r ; and after he had laid his in- 


ſects under ſo large a contribution, the food 


ſtill remaining in the octangular box, was 


abundantly ſufficient for their ſupport during 
the winter. He added, that if this method 
was purſucd in every part of the kingdom, 
inſtead of that cruel method of patting the 
creatures to death, he was perſuaded from 
long experience, that wax would be collected 
in ſuch plenty that candles might be made 


with it, and fold as cheap as thoſe of tallow 


are at preſent 

Mr. Thorley has alſo added another part 
to his bee-hive, which cannot fail of afford- 
ing the higheſt entertainment to a curious and 
inquiſitive mind. It conſiſts of a glaſs re- 


ceiver eighteen inches in height, eight inches 


in 
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in diameter at the bottom, and in the greateſt 
thirteen. This receiver has a hole at the 
top, about an inch in diameter; through 
whieh a ſquare piece of deal is extended to 
nearly the bottom of the veſſel, having 
two croſs bars to which the bees faſten their 
combs. When the bees have filled: their 
ſtraw hive, which muſt have a hole in the 
centre covered with a piece of tin, Mr. 
Thorley places the glaſs receiver upon the 
top of the ſtraw hive, and draws out the piece 
of tin: the bees now finding their habitation 
enlarged, purſue their labours with ſuch 
alacrity, that they fill their glaſs hive like- 
wiſe with their ſtores. And as their recep- 
tacle is wholly tranſparent, the curious obſer- 
ver may entertain himſelf with viewing the 
whole progrefs of their works. One of the 
| hives now depoſited at the Society's rooms, 
in the Strand, is filled with the produce of 
the labours of thoſe inſets; and the glaſs 
hive is ſuppoſed to contain ncar thirty 
pounds of honey. 0 
Perhaps ſome of my readers may onen 
that Mr. Thorley's bee-hive will be too ex- 
penſive for many who chooſe to keep bees. 
Let then, in imitation of his, a ſtraw hive be 
made open at the top, but with two wreathes 
fixed around the top part, in order to better 
ſupport the upper hive when placed upon it; 
fix, as 1s cuſtomary, two or three ſticks a 
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croſs the hive for the bees to faſten their 
combs to; then fill the open part at the 


top with a deal board, in which cut a hole 
to be opened, or ſhut at pleaſure by means 
of a ſlider ; in this hive the new fWwarm muſt 
be put, and in a ſhort time vill be filled 


with honey, ſhould they ſwarm in the month 


of June. As ſoon as filled, which may be 
known by the weight of the hive, let another 
ſtraw hive be placed upon it, draw out the 
{lider, by which a communication will be 
opened between the two hives, and further 


proceed according as Mr. 'Thorley has 
deſcribed. 


. 4 
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Ax EULOGY 
On Gardening and Rural Amuſements. 


COME, my beloved, let us go forth into the field, 
let us lodge in the villages. Let us get up early to the 
vineyards ; let us ſee if the vine flouriſh, whether the 
tender grape appear, and the pomgranates bud forth, — 
Cant. 7, 11, and 12. 
How charming is the breath of morn in the ſpring, 
her rifing ſweet ; how delightful are the pleaſant notes 


of the lark and thruſn. Yea, the air is all perfume. 


Who then would lie diſſolved in ſenſleſsſlumbers, while 
ſo many breathing ſweets invite us to take a mornin 
walk? Mr. Addiſon ſays, the fun is as the great ſoul of the 
univerſe, which produces all the neceſſaries of life, and 
has a particular influence in cheering the mind of man, 
and making his heart glad, What indolence and folly 
then 
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then muſt that man have imbibed who revels all night, 

and fleeps in the day? How fooliſhly does he ſpend his 

time and ſhorten his life? Let him rouſe himſelf from 

his too long habituated lethargy; riſe with the enlivening 
ſun, and ſee if the beautiful delights of ſpring will not 

entertain his mind? Will the reviving fields of graſs and 
corn, which laugh and ſing, have no influence in 

ſubduing his nocturnal follies? Can he take no delight in 

a grove of trees, juſt putting forth their beautiful and 
various leaves? Will not the boundleſs waſte of bloſſoms, 

or thoſe in the Fruit Garden, or ſhrubbery, captivate 
either his eye, nor ſenſe of ſmelling? But, above all, 
will neither the care of a Flower Garden, nor the 
flowers themſelves, dreſſed more ſuperbly than Solomon 
in all his glory, engage his affections, when he knows 
they neither toil nor ſpin? And laſtly, will not the 
induſtrious ant or laborious bee, teach him activity and 
induſtry, < | | 
O! idle, diffipated fot ! See how all nature condemns 

thy indolence ! How canſt thou throw away ſo careleſsly 

thy time, when all the whole creation is ſo full of action 

about thee ? Confider, that thou waſt doomed to get 

thy bread by the Iweat of thy brow; but ſhould that 

have been already procured for thee by the favor of 
Providence, obſerve, that it is thy duty to make a pro- 

er uſe of it, in relieving the diſtreſſed, and imptov- 

ing thy mind in morality, and innocent amuſements— 
Then when death approacheth, thou wilt have the com- 


fort of delivering up thy improved talent with 
ſatis faction. 


—— 
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ws Page 8, Line 17 from Top, for out read | ought, 


— 10, — 12 — dfirable read deſirous. 
— I, ——— 13 — atumn read autumn; 
— 22,— 16 — ſulpbar read ſulphur, 
— 22, laſt line — i read Las, 
S N | 
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The Author's reſidence, being at a d ſtance 
from tne Preſs, prevented his ſuperintend- 
ing this little Pamphlet, in which the 
following errors appear. They are not 
in any inſtance, of much importance, and 
may be eafily corretted by the reader. 
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Page 8 Line 17 for out read ought 


I 6 Plumps Plumbs 
Do. 10 Maſels Muſcle 
17 — 6 —— Stubs — Stems 
21 I4 beautiful —— beneficia) 
27 28 — haſte — hurt 


41 —— 9 —— thrice in — three, or 
75 — 9 — Rules. Reels 
76 —— 3 — Caſe Care 
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